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Surrmary 

The Durpose of this paper is twofold: first, to provide a rationale 
for the design and use of a nonverbal coder- t ra in i nq system, and second, 
to present conprehens i ve coder-tra i n 1 na packages theoretically based in 
the areas of 1) learning theory, 2) nonverbal research, and 3) instruct ion:>^ 
technology; Specifically, this troininq progran is intended to build con- 
sis tent exper i nental confidence and reliability for coders applying non- 
verbal category systems to real-life presentations of classroom teachers. 
This training package is currently undergoing validation procedures. 
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The purpose of this paper is twofold: firsts to provide a rationale 
for the design and use of a nonverbal coder-training system, and second, 
to provide an explanation and description of the training package^ 

The rationale underlying the design and application for this traininc 
procedure vii 1 1 be based on a reviev; of the research literature In three 
prinary arxjas: 1) learning theory, 2) nonverbal research, and 3). in- 
structional technology. Further, this rat ional e wi 1 1 identify the rela- 
tionship of 1) the impact of nonverbal comnun i cation within the c'lassroom 
context, 2) the use of c'f'fective teaching models for teacher-'troini nq -^ru. 
3) the availability and use of instructional technology in designing this 
training system. 

Rationale 

Commu'nicat Ion theorists have long believed that a rel atlonshi p exists 
betv/cen the spoken v/ord of a conimun i c^.tor and, the nonverbal cues accompanying 
that verbal behavior (Knapp, 1S72; Galloway, 1 972; Peggy Amidon, 1S7M. 
These extral ingui stic codes have been identified as serving such functions 
as reinforcing or denying the meaning of spoken words. These behaviors 
may act as qualifiers to the verbal by performing additional functions as 
accenting, reculating, or substituting for the spoken message. (Knapp, 1S72; 
Ruesch and Kees, 1556) . 

Peyond this relational effect between verbal and nonverbal comnun i~ 
cation, nonverbal messages unaccompanied by verbal counterparts are believed 
capable of conveying important meaning? (Love and Roderick, 1572'/ Anidon, 
1371). 

3 
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' Quickly noticed, however, is the paucity of Information reaardin? 
the role of nonverbal communication in the classroom setting. This lack 
of research is reaffirmed by Knappv "The classroom is a veritable gold 
mine of nonverbal behavior which has been relatively untapped by scientific 
probes.''^ Moreover, P. Amidon argues that the basic function of communi- 
cation has been "...traditionally to arrive at shared meaning through the 

2 

use of verbal and nonverbal codes." 

Accept ing the 'position taken by these commun icatloPi theorists, it 
becomes important to identify the role of nonverbal communication in the 
learning context, and to establish the need to concentrate on the pedc- 
gogical implications of teacher classroom behavior. 

Sociologists and psycholoatsts i ncl ud ing ' Rogers (1370), F.iesman 
(iS50, 1371), Fromm (12't4), and Maher (1270), tend to arrive at consensus 
regarding the- role of communication in education. The role of the indi- 
vidual tf> society is one of conformity and implies that one of the most 
significant links between the individual and society '! s the "...way in 
which society insures some degree of confornlty from the Individuals who 
make it up."^ From this viewpoint, education, the school, is a primary 
social institution that insures societal order through communication. In 
this perspective, Victoria's statement that schooling is "...a com,munica- 
tion- process — not only in the traditional sense of transmitting knowledge 
or inculcating values, but more particularly in relation to interpersonal 
behavior,"'* not only reinforces the stated role of communication but 
emphasizes the interpersonal nature of it. ^ 

The impact of communication on the teacher-student helationship in 
quantitative terms Is impressive. it is possible for the teacher to 

4 



er.counter as nany as 1,000 such interactions per day (Rooers, 197^). 

Hiohet (1570), supports the concept that cornuni cat ion is the most vita' 

component of e<jucation. ^'Connunicatlon, the transmission of thought from 

one nind to others, is one of the basic activities of the human race... 

teaching is only one of the many occupations that deoend upon it, and 

5 

depend upon it absolutely,"'' 

More specifically, a survey of literature reveals an increased 
research interest in the nonverbal interaction betv/een teacher and stu- 
dent ( Theory Into Practice , 1271; Orant and Henninos, 1371; Oarr, 132S; 
Strother, 1371; Lail, 13^"-^; Gallov/ay, 1972).' These exploratory probes 
consist of attempts to i dent 'ufyT^bu late and analyze nonverbal moves of 
teachers in the educational setting (Love and Roderick, 1371; Strother, 
1971 Lail, 1563; Galloway, 1^372) . * 

Related research efforts supporting this interest in nonverba'i 
teaching behaviors include the works. of Breed* (1571), and Strother (197l)» 
that identified and manipulated nonverbal cues, such as eye contact, and 
affects on source attractiveness and receiver comprehension. 

Perhaps the primary implications of this intense interest in non- 
verbal act ions wi thf n the classrcj^m are the attempts to identify and 
categorize effective nonverbal behaviors by teachers and finally to develop 
more meaninoful programs/models of teacher improvement. The inherent, yet 
still somewhat tentative assumption underlying these i mp 1 i C3t ions , is that 
certain nonverbal behaviors arc supportive of, or i rJicati ve of effective 
and ineffective learning conditions in the classroom context.' 

Most representative of these invcstinations involving the identifi- 
cation, tabulation, and analysis of commun icator influence in terms of 
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nonverbal motions are Love'and Roderick (1S71), Galloway (1S62), Grant 
and Hennings (1371),' and Civikly (1373). 

Galloway's poineering study in 1S62 established systematic techniques 
of investigating nonverbal motions during the Interaction between teacher 
and students. Two valuable results of Galloway's investigation were the 
developr,ent and validation of .seven categories of teachers' nonverbal, 
classroom behavior and secondly, the conclusion that elementary school 
teachers "...differed in their ability and inclination to be encouraging • 
or inhibiting in their communicative contacts with pupils. 

Grant and Hennings 1971 study was a useful extension of Galloway's 
work. The authors' goal was to answer the question, how can we improve ■ 
teaching? In seeking the answer to this question. Grant and Hennings . 
tried to determine nonverbal characteristics of teacher-behavior and how 
teachers relate to their verbal activity, pedagogical functioning, and 
individual teacher style. ^ Though more comprehensive than Galloway's woi^k, 
the nature of both study designs limited the interpretation of teachers'; 
noves. Both approaches were descriptive examinations of teachers' moves 
and attempted only to compare each instructor along dimensions such os a 
comparison between verbal and. nonverbal notions. 

To extend and strengthen such conclusions, however, a comparison ^ 
between the qualitative evaluation of a .teacher '.s performance (effective 
or ineffective) and'the quantity or frequency of different types of 
nonverbal actions exhibited by the teacher may enable resfcarchcrs tocon- 
struct more effective teaching models if in fact "effective and ineffectiv 
teachers exhibit different (types or freq'jcncy) of nonverbal moves./ 
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TEACHING MODELS 

Assuning this need for ccmpariscn, in order to develop ncv;er, rore 
beneficial models, the researcher nust consider certain concepts under- 
lying learning and the irrpact of nonverbal conTnunicatSon in the classroom. 

A critical assur.pticn is that through this comparative analysis of 

teachers' noves, models can be generated. Specifically, researchers design 

nodeH by isolating elements of the total communication process for pur- 

\ ' * 

poses ^^of observing particular components of the total process in order 

/ - 
that they may use the observable elements in training situations. If 

Gibson.-'s (15C3), rationale for the use of teaching models is acceptable; 

that such models are amonci the most effective teaching Instruments, it 

can be impl!ed that the generation of more complete, real to life, teaching 

models based on a comparative analysis of effective and Ineffective 

teacher's nonverbal behaviors is justified. Gibson states: 

It is widely agreeci that performance models are ■ 
among our most effective teaching instruments. As 
teachers of speech, we instruct our students to 
read- speeches, acclaimed as classics. The prepara- 
tion of teachers can follov/ the same general route. 
V/hen a student microteaches a' unit in an unusually 
effective and creative manner, his performance 
should be. extracted from the videotape and pre- 
servedofon replay to methods classes In succeeding 
terms. 

Allen and Ryan reaffirm this conviction that "perhaps the most effective 
way to instruct teachers In the use of these nonverbal cues is to show y 
them a model using these cues in a teaching context. ' 

Restating the importance of studying teachers' nonverbal behaviors, 
the findings of Gallov/ay, Grant and Kennings and Adams and Biddle are 
illustrative of the" impact of ext ral i ngu i s t i c moves in the classroom. 
Indeed, if we define learhlnn as a ^'relatively permanent change in a 

7 ^ ^ ^ 
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behavioral tendency and is the resu:t of reinforced practice...''/ v/here 
'•the reinforced practice fs the cause of the learning,"^ ^ it becomes 
apparent that the nonverbal and verbal behaviors of a teacher do act as 
relnforcers of behaviors (Thorndyke, 1513; Verpldnck, 1955; and Rosenthal 
and Jacobsoni 19^S). 

The Inpl i cations'of this concept of nonverbal moves in terms of 
relnforcers of behavior are that nonverbal behavior can be either inten- 
tional or unintentional. The teacher can intentionally communicate 
(nonverbal ly) such thinas as: that students should be quiet, be seated, 
or that class is not yet over, DeCecco would argue that this nonverbal 
behavior is subsumed v;ithin a total verbal framework, that teachers 
utilize nonverbal cues attempting appropr iate mot ivatlon practices in- 
>cluding: v/ell-timed smiles and pats, a furrowed brow, or. directing with 
a pointed finger (DeCecco, 1568). 

On the other hand, the teacher may unintentionally exhibit personal 
moves such as posture chances, scratching his ear, or twisting a ring on 
his finger. Regardless of the nonverbal cue, they serve to convey 
meanings to the students. Further, the^.process of schooling Is a communi- 
cation process involving verbal and nonverbal codes (Victoria, 1972). 

Indeed, as Knapp states, »The subtle nonverbal inf 1 uences (underl ining 

• - , ,12 

.mine) in the classroom can sometimes have dramatic results..;*' These 

nonveriaal behaviors may serve to identify the teacher's authoritarian, 

role. The implication to be drawn here is that the teacher can do little 

to avoid controlling the classroom activities of the stud&nts. In other 

words, though the teacher's authority is based on school law, his nonverbal 
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behavior in this roU csn .be conceived (by the student) as impo;ed r.or,t-oi 
or as a supportive behavior to students who are capable of controlling 
thanselves. The essence of this amounts to makinn distinctions -egardinc 
the types of authority exercised. This conclusion can alfo be ^ixtfindsd 
to other teacher roles such as the student's concept of the teacher as 
hunan, as interested or disinterested, or as excited or bored. 

Investigating teacher influence in the classroom context is a diffi- 
• cul; task. Though most researchers would accept generally defined clasr'- 
floations of nonverbal motions (Knapp, '.272), identifying the noaning rT 
these moves in a spec i fi c"^ text rcc.:ires more than an understanding of 
general labels. 

S'ith few exceptions, the majority of investigations aimed at id-ntt- 
fying nonverbal behaviors have centered around first, the dev-ldpynv o- ^ 
categories of nonverbal moves, and second, the utilization of the most 
appropriate methods of recording these motions (Galloway, 196G; orrnt ant; 
Hennlngs, 1571; Love and Roderick, 1 371 I Civi kly, 1973). These two com- 
ponents, category systems and effective recording of nonverbal acts, a--: 
perhaps the most crucial and difficult to achieve in nonverbal research". 

A comprehensive review of the research literature in nonverbal 
cominunication will emphasir.e the difficulty in identifying and defir.ihr 
nonverbal motions. illustrsttve of this point is the fact that researchers 
have sufficiently isolated and defined the research variables within the 
context of nonverbal behaviors in the classroom (Galloway, ISb?.; Love and 
Roderick, 1971; Grant and Mannings. 1971; Civikly, 1973). These 
researchers have developed and tested nonverbal category systems; most 
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notable of which ic the -.cvc and Roderick system (i.clud.d here;. 

Eknan and Friesen have defined nonverbal rrotlons es "...any ^.-vemr. 
or position of the face and or the body...," that provide a general conce;:. 
of these motions; Though adequate, this definition falls to Provide the 
specificity necessary for the task at hand, that ir ldent!fying, labe^'nc 
and coding specific nonverbal ^.otlons. However, the Love and Roderick 
Nonverbal Categories provide the necessary specificity b/ .-.epns of 
operational izing the meaning of nonverbal behaviors of teachers within 
clacsroom context (see Trainers Guide). 

^toreovcr, Ithe sinplicity of the Lovi and Roderick systerP, in ter:.s 
of practical it| of use .nd proceduru^ for coding further enhance this 
selection. Evidence of the effective operatlonalization and struct.rr 
of this syste. 1 iel in th. reported inter-coder reliability levels of 

approxipately .68. 

Finally, .the varied application of the Love and Roderick cate.o^e. 
ranging fro. elementary to secondary teacher situations across. a varietv 
of subject areas suggests thls to be a potentially strong and -val Id Inct- - 
rr,3.t. For these reasons, the Love and Roderick system is considered . 
reprf.sentative cf the substantial strides in this area. 

( However, most of the.e category systems require the combined .=f.:t:ve 
use of 1) a human element, and 2) t.ci.nological aspects; two components 
of primary concern to thi s project . First, all of these coding systems 
" demand that nonverbal rrotlons be IdentKied, analyzed (in terms of their 
,pp,opri.teness for a sing.e category), .nd coded or tabulated by human 
.ou.rs. It -3 precisely this human element that can be considered a 
. weakness in this research format. 

io - 



The process of coding assunes that the coders 1) h^ve a ccr.orehens I ve 
understandinn of the full ranoe of nonverbal notions subsumed within the 
particular category system, 2) that coders can distinguish between differen 
notions and context of occurrence, and 3) that coders can assign to appro- 
priate categories consistently over tine. These three assurr'-tions, if 
fulfilled, should provide acceptable levels of coder reliability. 

The issue of coder reliability is important for three reasons. 
First, the researcher must design a coder training system that is capable 
of insuring satisfactory intercoder, and intracoder reliability figures. 
Second, to date each category system available utilizes different oatecor- 
ies, different definitions of nonverbal moves, and different coding pro- 
cedures. Specifically, there is little generalization/standardization of 
these elements from one system to another. Third, to establish coder 
reliability, provision must be made to provide specific definitions and 
examples of each category of moves for the coders. 

Clearly implied within the litlsrature Is the fact that these category 
systems are being used in different contexts and seek to identify parti- 
cular characteristics of nonverbal neves specific to the investigation. 
However, also implied from the data available is that none of the investi- 
gations are achieving consistent coder relic^bility levels. Reported 
reliability figures range from .5C (Civikly, 1973) to .88 (Love and Roder- 
ick, 1971) to .27 (Grant and Henntngs, ' 1971 ) Figures are not available 

-The .97 reliability figure shown for the Grant and Hennings, 1371 
system does not indicate an overall coefficient of agreement. it does 
represent an appropriate level of. agreement within one of their two 
major categories. 

11 
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for current investigations utilizing Galloway's categories. 

Based on this need to develop a coder training system designed to 
Insure significantly consistent coder reliability levels, the goal of this 
project is to design a training program that will build confidence and 
reliability vor the coders as they apply the Love-Roderick catc ory system 
to real life video presentations of teacher classroom nonverba. behavior. 

This design will feature 1) the use of instructional technology 
prinarily regarding the format of the coder and trainer working guides, 
and the recording of nonverbal mo^s7 ?nd 2) the development of specific 
def ini'tions, rules and training procedures on concepts of learning. 

I INSTRUCT I OMAL TECHNOLOGY 

Instructional technology is the non-human element of nonverbal research 
The importance of technological elements in this regard is unquestioned. 
Researchers have utilized numerous forms of equipment trying to determine 
the most efficlr.nt methods of recording nonverbal moves. Poucher and 
Ekman (1975), utilized photographs in investigations of facial affects. 
Birdwhistell (1970), has developed a corrplicated set of pi ctures/symbol s 
for use in his kinesic analysis system. Most notab-le of current develop- 
ments in the use of technology is the computerized approach designed by 
Ekman and his associates (1970), that involves the coordinated use of 
videotape recorders and cameras, video-disc recorders and data processing 
equipment. 

Host significant in terms of support for combining instructional 
technology and design v/i th a training program based on concepts of 
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learning and nonverbal clntn Is perhaps a definition, of Instructional 
technology. " , . . 

• *..lnst .iinology goes, beyond any par- 

ticular meuiuM or device. In this sense, In- 
structional technology Is more than the sum of its 
parts-* It is a- systematic way of designing, 
' '-carry Th^g' out, and evaluating the total process of 
learning and teaching In terms of specific objec- 
^'' -ttves, based on research In human learning and 
communication, and employing a coffibi nation of 
human and nonhuman res(j)j^rces to bring about.more- 
effect I ve Instruction . \ 

Perhaps somewhat ideal in terms of its widespread application, this 
definition serves to support the attempt to develop and utilize learnlnr^/^ 
training packag.es on a foundation consisting of both the human and tech- ^ 
nicai concepts of learning. \ .i 

There are restrictions on any researcii project. One of the most 
forceful limitations Is. the' type, quality and amount of technological 
equipment aval lable to the researcher. Lacking the sophisticated .equip- 
men t available to Ekman et al . , this project wi l l ut 1 1 1 ze "the faci 1 1 ties 
of the Department of Speech and Dramatic Art , Un I vers Ity of Missouri- 
Columbia. The equipment ^features: .1) one Ampex VP 5100 one Inch video 
recorder, 2) one Wollenslk 3M Vldeocassette system, and 3) two GBC \/F-302 
cameras.^ \ 



EXPLANATION: THE TRAINING SYSTEM . 

The purpose of this training program^M^^^t^^ experimental con- 
fidence and reliability for nonverlal/ coders as they^-SReW^ ^ ) ^^e Love- 
Roderick category system to practice tapes-and 2) to subseauent>eaiH^e 
video presentations of teacher classroom behavior. Three questions will 
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be considered in this portion of the paper. 1) Which category system 
will" be applied, and why, 2) .What method will be employed to determine 
coder reliability, and 3) How sh- rhc pacioge be designed? 
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CATEGORY SySTEH , - 

' \ ■ ' ■ • ' .'15 

- The Love and Roderick system has been chosen for use in this project. ' 

The criteria for this choice Include both the appropriateness of this 
Instrument for use in analyzing nonverbal moves within the classroom pon- 
text, and the validity-reliability of the instrument. 

As previously stated, the Love and Rodericlc system was selected be- ' 
cause it wa,s designed to operat lonal I ze mot Ions of.the teacher within the 
classroom context; ' moreover , their category system has been validated 
■ through application in several educational settings ranging from elementary 
to secondary levels and across a'^varlety of^^subject areas. Intercoder 
reliability levels of .88 have been reported. After examining several 
nonverbal category systems (Grant and Hennings, 1^71; Gallpway, 1962), 
the. Love and Roderici< system was chosen specifically for the reasons citeLl. 
' In. addition, even though other category systems have shown higher relia- 
bility levels (Grant aid Hennings, ISjD, it should be noted that the 
Grant and. Hennings system prov i des categories of a seriously general for- 
mat. This vagueness, of the Grant and Hennings system, "stems from the 
fact that only two major cateoories are included, Instructional moves and 
personal motions of the teacher. - • ', 

Though each of these two categories. Instructional and personal are, 
defined, arid examples provided., for each, it appears that heaviest emphasis 



is placed on the instructional moves of the teacher. Therefore, .the 
system does not appear to concentrate on those moves, such as supportive 
behaviors, that would fall on a possible continuum between instructional 
and persp'- '^s. In contrast, the nine categories of the Love and 

Roderic e more sensitive to, and inclusive of this wider range 

of teacher motions. . 



•DATA ANALYSIS ^ s 

Determination of coder rel iabi 1 i ty will be completed through a 

'method-of percentage agreement (Fox, 1969). For example, "the percentage 
of agreement is equal to 100 times the numbers of units of data coded 
identically divided by the total number of units of data coded." This 
procedure will provide the capability necessary to measure- both inter- 
coder and intra-coder consistency of reliability. 



TRAIN IMG DESIGN 

/• The training package includes: 1) a coder's training guide, 2) a 
trainer's guide, 3) a video-cassette-f i Im comprised of training sequences 
and 4) a final presentation prepared to exhibit bef^^aviors that will be 
-examined by the coders in the actual treatment. ^ 
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TRAlMiyG GUIDES 

Concept learning is commonly defined as "...a category into which 
experiences may be cl ass i f ied J ''^ For example, the word caj: represents a.\ 
category into which many other particular objects within the environment 

sifled. Hore specific, y then, nonverbal motions are. con- 
cepts Into which other attributes or motions within the environment may 
be classified. ^For instance. Love. and Roderick's second category dlsplay.5 
students ideas, will include several nonverbal behaviors with similar 
characteristics. These behaviors, therefore, serve as the defining . 
agents for that concept. They may include such teacher moves as: D , . 
writing student's comments- on, the board, or 2) putting student ' s :work on 
the bulletin-board. Obviously then, there are behaviors that.woul. not, 
-be included v ithir, this category. example of such a behavior ..ould be. 

the teacher collects a student's wor i discards it in the was.^- can. 
.. The concept learning task of ic ying^and labeling nonverba" 

behaviors thus involves attribute ide .ification. In, this sense, rod.-s 
„U5t be capable of selecting and grouping together, those nonverba 

behaviors that belong togeth.. (are very similor) and i oent 1 fy inc the 

appropriate category into which the grouped behaviors" shoul d be c^.assifiad. 

This' process irplies that the coders will, of necessity, be able to 
. differentiate t-ose. behaviors that - not "fit" ^thin a given Category 

(negative exampUs). 

The format and components of both training/guides are based on severa 
Vossumptions of learning: first, that this task, the identification. ' 
coding and recording of teachers' nonverbal , motions . involves concept 
formation.: second.' that there are cond 1 t ions underly ing effective concept 
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learntng-formation, third, that these conditions for learnir\f] must be es- 
tablished before effective concept formation can occur, and fourth, that 
the knowledge and ability to apply concepts must be evaluated (Travers, 
1967; Bourne, I366; Gagne, 1966, ]37h; and Davis, Alexander and Yelon, ]S7M) 

Each of t^ese conditions have been satisfied within the structure of 
this training program. The coders' task involves the identification and 
categorization of nonverbal motions. This task requires the learning Of 
concepts- and the ability.to apply both definitions, and rules pertinent 
CO each category. This task is necessary before efficient coding i?ehavior 

3n occui'. . .. ■ ■ 

A review of «1 iterature strongly emphasizes four major conditions 
tci ic the learning of concepts. The most Importart of these conditions 

• V 19 . 

st,-.tci that the learner needs specific def nations of each concept. 

Tnese . ,,initions must be learned and applied (Markle, 197.5; Bourne, I966; 

,,1967). Moreover, learning theorists suggest that these def in i- 

ons include a listing of • pos 1 1 1 ve and neaative exemplars for purposes 

.. ..,,rlfication(Markla, 1975; Gagne, 197'»). Crucial to. thi s def inlrig 

ss is the statement of ru:u that "specify hov. the relevant 

. , . ,,20 

sL.ri. tes are combined for use - classifying stimuli. . 

^-5ed on these necessary con. itions, the following steps were taken 
to insure effective coder training. Following the guidelines of Gagne 
(197' coder objectives were deyeloped. These objectives specify: 1) 
t - -.ion to be carried out, and how, 2) the end result to be expected, 
3, c;.. situation or information requisht:e to achieving the task, '0 

rrr Is to be used to carry out the ..task, and finally, 5) a precise statc- 

■ ' ^. ,21 

-3^t - necessary rules or "capabi 1 i ties required for this tsSk. 
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Additional inclusions are trainer objectives based on these same cr i ter ia; 
these/goals are Intended to enhance/ the trainer's ability to aid the coders' 

progress. . . 

To exemplify this structure, an example of such a coder objective 

fol lows. ^ 

Given three vtdeo tape sequences , for^ each practice 
session, (each ten seconds in length), (situation) 
•■• --the coder will, be able to-./di stlnguj sh, identify.-- 
(action) artd classify (object)— those non- 
verbal , behaviors II lustrat iv^ — (capability requi/ed) 
of each category presented — (tools). 

Indeed, these objectives must be reinforced through training; therefore, 

guidelines for coder behavior were established to clarify th^is task. 

Exemplary of these guidelines 5s the statement: 

Mo value judgement ' is assigned to any nonverbal 
behavior. Coders are" not to argue with or evaluaite . 
these motions, only Identify, and code them. The 
intended purpose: beh ind, these guidelines Is to clarify 
the objectives and to prepare the coder for the 
fol low-up' training sessions. 

. The general' goal of the? remainder of the training guide is to opera- 
tionalize the , categor ies/concepts for the coders. The approach taken to 
athievc this goal consists of nine sequences, one for each category: thus, 
each category is '(.independently) presented and studied to insure simpUcity 
both in learning the task and in performing the task. Since the coders 
wil.l be classifying behav.iors appropriate to only one category at a time, 
confusion can' be avoided. 

.In addition, each category sequence includes a specific definition 
of the concept, a listing of positive exemplars , a statement of rules per- 
taining to that concept, and a listrngof negative exemplars for comparison 
purposes. Gagne(l975), i ns i sts that eval uat ion cri ter ia be establ i shed 



for each objec Live. In this context, the criteria of evaluation is stated 
w'ithin the trainer's guide.- Specifically, the minimum acceptable level 
of r\iability (which is the evaluative tool), for this, program is a .75 
intra-Uder an^ inter-coder confidence level. . Determination of this level 
for acceptance was based on those levels previously s' or! <n iS - )|,.,. 
Reliability levels ranged from approximately .60 to .95. Therefore, the 
.75 level of reliability was deemed as a reasonable cipmpromtse between the 
reported .60 and .?7,.level range. Indeed, it is the go'a^, of this training 
procedure to establ i sH^ gu i del I nes for obtaining not only .acceptabl e 1 evel s 
of reliability, but to do so in a consistent manner. 



video/tafe;: ^ 

The V deo tapes are designed to provide practical experience consisten 
with both quides; that is, following each sequence a minimum of thirty 
seconds of actual teaching. segments is provided. Both positive and negativ 
exemplars of that {^articular category are demonstrated. Also included in 
the guide are coder- sheets t^entical to those that' will be used in final 
sessions. The video tapes piovide practice for the manual requirements of 
the task, and also familiarizi coders and trainers with the time . 
sequencing on the tapes. • 

The advantages derived from 'the use of video-cassette playback are 
numerous. They include:' l) instant playback retrieval capab i 1 i t i es ;.that 
allow for case in viawingand reviewing, 2) immediate feedback for both 
the coders' and trainers in that fol lowl ng an initial coding session, a 
.replay of the sequence combined with discussion and additional clarifica- 
tion will enhance the coders' understanding "-f particular "-vc s , 3; use 

19 . . " 
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of the tapes will enable the coder to become familiar with the' stimuli in 
terms of previewing the tape, and k) the trainer can manipulate or vary 
the number of viewlngs to guarantee overleaisUpg effects. 

With this analysis of the ciijining packu.j.,, and the awaren(jss that 
, coding is not reliable, al,1 other aspects of ' this form of research are 
automajically unreliable, the reader is Invited to examine portions of 
the coders manual Included herein. , ' . 
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SUMfV\RY 



The purpose of this training is to build confidence and t^l-i-albi 1 i ty • 
for the coders 'as they apply the Love-'Roderick category systei^ to practice 
tapes and. then to subsequent real life video presentations of^acher 
classroom behavior. , 

' Five sub-goals are incorporated within this prupose statement— 
they are: ^ 

1) To provfde you with a working definition of nonverbal' 
commun i cat io; . 

2) To ^miliarii^ you with the use of the Love-Roderick 
category system. 

3) To answer any questions you may. have regarding the use of 
this category system. ^ ^ 

To {Provide you with the opportunity to apply the category 
system to practice tapes. 

5) To provide you the opportunity to apply the category system 
to actual teaching presentations. 



GENERAL ODJECTIVE; 



After working through the training guide, video tape presentation 
and practice situations, the coder will be able to distinguish, identify 
and categorize specific teacher nonverbal behavior into one of the nine 
nonverbal categories studies. 

\ 

SPECIFIC CODER OBJECTIVES 

Given three video tape sequences , for each practice session (each 
ten seconds in length), the coder will be able to classify those nonverbal 
behaviors illustrative of categories: 

1) Accepts or praises student behavior 

2) Displays. students' ideas \ 

3) Shov/s internst- in student behavior 

h) Move^ *:o 'tat: nt-to-teacher interaction 

5) G t- .nts ^' 

6) ^ s y tovyard students 

7) Focuses students* attention on important points 

8) Demonstrates and/or illustrates 

3) Personal motions / , 

. ' ■ i ■ 
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GROUND RULES FOR TALLYING THE LOVE-pNOnERI CK 
CATEGORIES OF TEACHER NOMVERDAL 3EHAVI0R 



judgment is assigned to any nonverbal behavior. 
• not to argue v'ith or evaluate these motions, only identify 
hem. 



C _ven is distinguished from category eight by looking at the 

r ahavior in torms of the "v/hole": if the nonverba 1 behavior 

focus the students* attention on one part of the whole, it 
-y seven^ as opposed to showing the student an entire concept 
lategory eight. For example, if a teacher shoots a foul shot 
f p of students, this Is tallied as c'ateogory eight. While if 

a shows how to hold the ball for a foul shot, this is focusing 

c ^rt of the total act and is tallied in category seven. 

A t :ond time interval will be used for- tabulation, e.g., at :he 

enc - during each ten second interval you are to code the behaviors 

obs at that time. At the end of each interval the machine may be 

s^- nd if necessary the preceding interval of time replayed, 

("i" lies to both practice tapes and -eal life tapes.) 

A ^ r is recorded by a ( ) on the tally sheet. A separate tally 
sj-^i^ . recorded for each behavior observed. For example. If the 

accepts or praises student behavi :>r' by smi 1 i ng-- * focuses 
iLtujd^ attention on important points' by jsing a pointer and 'shows 
vjft^.. toward students* by frowning, than three separate tallies 
' > recorded--one for each category. 



jacher simultaneously 'accepts or praises student behavior * 
1^ ng head affirmatively while 'showing interest in student 

by maintaining eye contact, then a tally for each category^ 
recorded. 

1 teacher uses simultaneously several moves- all belonging to the 
sone category then only one ta 1 1 y i s recorded for that observation. 

Any teacher behavior exhibited during a ten second sequence i s to be 
noted. once, e.g. , if the teacher maintains eye contact throughout- the 
ten seconds it is recorded once. \^ .the teacher has contact, then 
breaks it and returns. to it all during the same time sequence, . then 
two tallies are made for eye contact during" that time interval. 

A list of positive examples is provided for each behavior category. 
Remember, that these arc not the only possible answers/ i nstances of 
e-^h ^^itcgory. They are not inclusive. 
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OUNH RULES *0;jTJ!rJEr 



Def ini on 

i definitior of n -verbal co-nnuni cat! 
lis task is: ''any novenent or positlc 
:.n. , eye contact, facial ex::'res5ions, 
istures, etc.) 



rorn": Paul Ekman and Vallacc Fricsen, 
: Catogorics, Origins, Usage and 



eh.avior most applicanle t~ 

the f -:::::a pnd/c r the body '-'"^ 
^:ure, -nigral body n^veme'^ 



■ ne actual defin*- stated cone, 
■""he Repertoire of /erbal Oehav 
Hnn,'' Semiot ica - 
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CATEGC JER ONE: 

ACCE"'"S CR PPw' ir- f.'L'DENT BEHAVIO" 



*,;atc: - behavior cfrectcd towe" thii 5tudant(s), nt tends t 
■•nr:^; ^, reinfor.-c, pleasa or ;;u::c£5t positive fiodback reganinc 
; r -■ nt behav i or . 





EGORY ONE: 






zher: 




i 






:icnt). 






-irmativ-^^y s 


^'-'■'z^s heai zrid/ or smiles. 






ts studenr or 
acceoteiP s 
putt i nc rm 


back (0 " other phys':c 
.. as plc:::i'ig hard on s^ 
sti: dent' . - 


:r. nonverbal gci: 
- :ier or head c'~ 


-jjre 

■StL 


iks (observed 
rvous twi tch 


e:: inten ior or purpos 
wh ^h, W! 1 fa ^ w* thin . 


vo, not an habi ^' 
parameter of t^^ 


3l 



'sonaK moves' Gc:...gory) 



"'sees forefinger y^nd th. i:: logether (• - ICsicn). 
c'cps. 

raises ey-rrow£ nd/or sniles (and othur -ff'r-native- signals) 



CC' 



o r 



^ber that the an:./or rul. applies here, 
irbal bchav'ors roecific to this catacor 

ivc examples whether th:' oe' exhibited 

nation. 



■ nr:t ! s to say, that 
wi 11 be cons idered 
^dependent 1y or in 



ny 



example, the 



haT the teacher ' -alscs e 



,S::iven th 
I — 



c:oul.: occur and 
c:tSe~ :n t Ime. I r 
■s^^ ~nat ively , anc 
•t:- :. single pes it- 



be 1 i sted sc: 
ap (2, 



I nstanr 



vjte listed in citegor^ one states 
: /s and/or smile,." T'n-se tv.'o behaviors 
"ately If they cr^cur independent of each 
the teacher smi e, shaka his Kc-ad 
6) at the same tine., yoj would code this 
:f category one. 



r thf^ '-r^'iliv^ zat^n-- stem f^r clnrific ion of thi-s cr: lorv 
'""dd^ ! t v the oriafna 5yst;:iri 
. dc-c: - t"- . t|je .ar f I nr i. '^s-^rt 
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CATEGORY ONE CONTINUriD 



MEGATIVE EXAMPLES : 

Sone teacher behaviors that. do not c: 



to ca tegory one 



The teacher: 

1) negatively shakes his head. 

2) frowns (at student) . 

3) presents "'thumbs down sign^ c 
k) turns away from the student v 



jUt" signal . 
pc. uive feedback is expected. 



REMEMBER: 



P^n inappropriate cr contradi ctorv 
the teacher smiles and shakes hi i no: 
considered a positive instance o' tr 
determination of any contradlctlc- - 
verbal context in which it occurs, 
of the nine categories coded. 



nation of behaviors such as, 
c negatively will not be 
: category. However, the 

-ave to be based. on the 
-5 rule will apply to each 
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The purpose 
: raj iah 1 1 i ty 
item to prac": 
teacher classr 



s rai-i'ng prc:g:-rj'n Es to build experlmentai conf'derre 

c-:der.: as they aop\'/ the Love-Roderick categon 
:e5 anc tnan to s .;nsequent real ll^e video oreser : ons 
3ha /ior , 

nccrrjorated wi n this purpose stateir.enz-- th.ey 



To pro / 10: 
commun ica- 

To farri 1 \a 
syston. 

To answer a 
this categc- 



xders with 



nuest ion^ c 
system. 



To provide -:-ocers with ihe ■ 
system to p-'n-tice tapes (ca- 

5) Tc provide cc ::er5 the opportL 
tc actual :eezh\ng presentat: 



Mng definition of nonverbal 
36 cf the Love-Roderick ci::'ory 
:•/ l"^ve regarding the U-s-^ of 



' .un. :y to apply the cutegorv 
:e v idee tapes) . 

to apply the category s 'st^im 



5) To achie'. 
i n :ra-coc 



-minimum reliabi l i.y level of .75 ^r higher for 
d inter-coder rDn^Hence. 



GENERAL OP 



VE 



After •'■^o'k' 
pr^ctfw.:. si*: 
•r: categc- i: : 
■ verbal r::: 



rr.-'cugh the trai ni ^^n 
'ons , the cr. der will 
fie teacher nonverbc 
z studied. 



video tape presentatic 
3b'e to distinguish, Idient 
ehavior into one of nin-- 



^ron /-," ice >i. Lo- and Jessie A. Rode 
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C COOEF OBJECT 'V:^: -VS:lTlCE iAPES 



Given -h- -e da :ap2 saquenc:;, for aaz- r-actlce session (each ton 
seconds in. :e-gth . coder will be able tc c;£.:3lfy these nonverbal 
b-5haviors i' :>t:~r. iv r,f catcgori::^; 

1) Acc .s ~ -r:; ises studert irehavior-- 

2) Disyiay- 5:.j'.;^nts' laeas 

3) Shc'/s i- :.s~e:i:-. in studen*: behavior 

h Moves tc nci 'tate studant-to-teacn&r i'-:eraction — 

S; Gi\ i5 di " tiers to students 

6' Shews aLthcrity tov;ard students 

7" Focuses 3t--de.-its' attention on imp:r-':an': Doirts 

C) Demcnstr--. ■ 3 --.nd/or illustrates 

j) PerrDnal rrrtisns^** 

FROCELURES : F -.: .r" CE TA-=E5 

The truiner s- :vj1: be awa-; of the cspabiiities of this program and 
snould uti' =2 the video tape p-ovided In eccorcance with the rollowing.. 
guidel ines. 

T) T' .-■ z-r:i-;u- siould be tctalb' '.amili-- " -i th the coder's guide, 
* J trainer's guide, the coc'mg process, and the video taped 
.•. - :50^tat ions . 

2) 1^ ■■ L'-aincr s-.ould prcvide i.nd vieua' coders .with a complete 
Co i. Guide - Coders are to se ins—ucrad to • .view the guide 
■^'^•reral csys, on thai r own , to bcc::om= -amil .ar wit-^ the 
. \z~ '^s, 2ii.f ini tions and \ni '.rjcts-s. 

■■■ ow ng -hi; initial contact ■■'z- r:--e Codier's 'uide. coders 

.Id ^ee- wi '- the trainer a—.: dTsc: -rs the cat gories, the 
c- nq orccedL -as and the guide ine.s - coding. Note, that 

: cncu d be ?. group meeting-edventu-'5 to i nsu -e conform i ty iTi 

i ru-ticns . d understanding. ( t I - suggested that coders should 
V -.w samp e5 c the video tape p':-:ent lions to further familiarize 

thc^m wit^ the rocess.) 

^) -he purpose 0' the secon = meeting "i 5 t review material, definitions, 
Drocsdures anc finally to baoin pract: codiny category. 



'cat^gd-i-^s CI- from the oric Lc^. a-Roder i ci. system have been 

cc;ria- .^cii due c' o;e similarities. 

Category four .as slightly modified --j read moves r.o faci 1 i tate. student- 
to-teacher inst-Jction rather than ::jdent-to-stucnt i interact ion. 

"This category adapted from Grant cird Hennings, The Teacher Moves: An 
Analy s is of fJonverbal Activity . 
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6) The video cassette p>rogiran contains 'iTee ten-second sequences of 
teacher nonverbal behavior. I n a1 1 sases , these sequences v/ill 
inc'^ude botlh pcslttva -snd megative e;xenp]ars for ^ach category 
presented. Each sequence should be viewed several times and 
discussed In terms of ::he aipplicable criterion. The coders will 
then view the tape aga'n, this' time Identifying and classifying 
teacher behaviors into theCr respect-ive categories using the .. 
code sheets provided in the coder's gulda, 

7) A^ter each practice sessiom, coder's classifications are to be 
..discussed and assessed for understandimB and accuracy. 

3) neaeet the practice sessioTi (for a siingle category) until coders 
aro: 'ami liar with, anl undei;"stand the category and coding 
prccecures. Once coders haver a strong^gi^sp of the category, 
revMew by having ^herr rccocle the category several more times 
checking for consistency and a! lowi ng "^or overlearning to occur. 

9) Proceec with steps iSs 6, 7) for -ach of the nine .categories. 

10) This is a tedious procedure if cc^ntlnued ^or too long a period 
- of time without rest. Rest periods shoujc be provided during 

each session. Indeed, this training can be divided Jnto a Itwo 
or th- o d3y period tr:rugh it Is sugj05tc:d that training takes 
. place -•("] ccnsecctlve dav s. 

11) Followi J tre group tr:: ining sess^cr::, coders can practice or 
code yc.r final preizent ation^. 1 nd" v:^ i^*^'Iy or as a group 
prcvideii the trainer is present . 

defin't; :^t: 

The defint: on of rDnverbai commuinicatio;- 'behavior most applicable 
to this task is: '*any movement or position o tne face and/or body.**3 
(e.g., eye contact, facial expressions, postL-^c. general body movement, 
gestures, etc.) 

SPE .lr- C CODER OBJEll IVE f : FINAL TAPE 

"-■ol !owi nq ccmp '\ hens i ve pr.rctice training ^ : c^ach category, coders 
v'* be able to c'i..:.5lfy trcs-. ncnverba' behaviors i 1 1 ust rat i ve of each 
or the nine categories, b^/ ccuirg only one ci^iegory at a time. 



■The actual definiticn stated lomes from: F- ^ Eknan and Wallace Friesen, 
'The Reperroire of Nonverbal -Behavior: Cctagories, Origins, Usage and 
Coding,*' Semrotica, I (1559), ^3- 
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TRAIfiER GUIDELINES 

In the effort to aid the' coder, the trainer should follow these 
uidelines: 

1) Allow coders to view the final tape several tines just to become 
familiar with. the content/context. Discussion of the tape should 
accompany these viewings^ 

2) The final tape has ten-second sequences dubbed in verbally that 
identify coding intervals similar to the practice tapes. The 
coder is to then view the entire tape with his only purpose being 
to identify and code behaviors in category one "accepts or 
praises student behavior*' for each of the ten-second intervals. 

3) The tape can be stopped at any tine to allow the coder to "catch 
up" or to review any portion of the tape, 

k) The coder should view the entire tape several times coding only 
category one. (There is no limit to the number of times the 
coder can view the tape.) 

5) Upon completion of category one» the coder should begin category 
two, three, etc., follov/ing steps (l-A). 
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GROU^JD RULFS FOR TALLYIl'G THE LCVE-RODER i CK 
CATEGORiES OF TEACHER N0i!VER3AL BEHAVIOR 

1. Mo value judgnent is assigned to any nonverbal behavior. Coders are 
not to argue with or evaluate these notions, only Identify and code 
then. 

2. Category seven is distinguished from category eight by looking at the 
nonverbal behavior: in terms of the "whole*': If the nonverbal behavior 
serves to focus the students* attention on one part of the whole, it 
is category seven, as opposed to showJnr; the student an. entire concept 
which is category eight. For example, if a teacher shoots a foul 
shot for a group of students this is tallied as category eight. While 
if a teacher shows how to hold the ball for a foul shot, this is 
focusing on only part of the total act and is tallied in category 
seven. 

3. A tcn-sacond tine interval v^i 1 1 be used for tabulation-, e.g., at the • 
end of or during each ten-second interval you are to code the behaviors 
observed at that time. At the end of each interval the machine may be 
stopped and if necessary the preceding interval of time replayed. 
(This applies to both practice tapes and real life tapes.) 

A behavior is recorded by a ( ) on the tally sheet, A separate tally 
should be recorded for each behavior observed. For example, if the 
teacher 'accepts or praises student behavior* by smi 1 i ng--' focuses 
student attention on important points' by using a pointer and 'shows 
authority toward students' by frowninn, then three separate tallies 
would be recorded — one for "each category. 

5. If the teacher simultaneously 'accepts -or praises student behavior' by 
nodding head affirmatively while 'showing interest. Jn student behavior' 
by maintaining eye contact, then' a tally foi; each category would be 
recorded. 

6. If a teacher uses simultaneously several moves all belonging to the 
same category then only one tally is recorded for that observation. 

7. Any teacher behavior exhibited during a ten-second sequence is to be 
noted once, e.g., if the teacher maintains eye contact throughout the 
ten seconds it is recorded once. H. the teacher has contact then 
breaks it and returns to it all during the same time sequence, then 
two tallies arc made for eye contact during ?:.hat time interval. 

G. A list of positive examples is provided for each behavior category. 
Remember, that these are not the only possible answers/ i nstances of 
each-'category. Thr^y are not inclusive. 

?. If a behavior is initiated in one ten-second interval and is carried 
forward into the next interval, then the behavior should be recorded 
in the interval in which it began 
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CATEGORIES: DCFI MIT IONS , 
EXAMPLES AND RULES 
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CATEGORY KUMBER ONE: 
ACCEPTS OR PRAISES STUDENT BEHAVIORS 

DEFlNITliC! ; 

Tcacriar beSavior directed toward the student (s), that tends to 
emnance, reinforce, please or suggest positive feedback regarding a 
student beihavior. * ' 

POSITIVr EXE:MPLARS OF CATEGORY ONE ; 
Th, teacher: 

1) smiles (at student). 

2) af f ] rnatively shakes head and/or sniles. 

3) pats student on the back (or other physical nonverbal gestures 

of acceptance such as placing hand on shoulder or head of student, 
or putting arm around student). 

^0 winks (observed as intentional or p.urposive, not an habitual 
or nervous twitch which will fall within the parameter of the 
personal moves catcgoi'y) . 

5) places forefinger and thumb together (A-OK sign) . 
o) claps. 

7) raises eyebrows and/or sniles (and other affirmative signals).-*-'^ 



NOTE: 



Remember that the and/or rule applies here. That is to say, that 
any nonverbal behaviors specific to this category will be considered 
as positive examples v/hether they be exhibited independently or in 
combination. 



pategory one and two from the original system have been collapsed due to 
close similarities in definition. 

Material in parentheses added, to the original category system for 
clarification of this category. 

Added to the original system. 

Added to the origimal system. 



CATEGORY ONE CONTINUED 



For example, the seventh attr i bute .1 i steel in category one states: 
that the teacher ''raises eyebrows and/or smiles." These two 
behaviors could occur and be. listed sepiarately if they occur 
Independent of each other in time. Indeed, should the teacher 
smile, shake his head affirmatively, and clap (2, 1,^6) at the 
same time, you would code this as a single positive instance of 
category one. 



NEGATIVE EXEMPLARS ; 

Some teacher behaviors that do not conform to category one 
The teacher: 

1) negatively shakes his head. 

2) frowns- (at student). 

3) presents "thumbs down sign" or "you* re but" signal. 

^0 turns av;ay from the student wh'^-n positive feedback Is expected. 



An inappropriate or contradictory combination of behaviors such as, 
the teacheti^mi le'r'^ shakes his head riegat i vely wi 1 1 not be 
^rrsl^Jefeda positive instance of this category. However, the 
determination of any contradiction may have to be bas'ed on the verbal 
context, in which it occurs. This rule will apply to each of the nine 
categories coded . 



. V - 
/Is. V. 



REMEMBER : 
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CATEGORY NUMBER TWO: 



DISPLAYS STUDENTS IDEAS 



DEFINITION : \ 

Any visual teacher behavior involving the di'splayyof students 
^ spoken, written or pictorial ideas, \ 

POSITIVE EXEMPLARS OF CATEGORY TWO : 
The teacher: 

1) writes student's comments on the board. 

2) puts student's work on bulletin board. ' 

3) holds up a student paper or project and displays it to the 
class members (and/or passes it around the class). 5^ 

k) provides for nonverbal student demonstration. 



NOTE : 

The and/or rule will also apply here. Should the teacher hold up 
a student paper for display, then attaches it to the bulletin board, 
this combination of (3, 2) wi 11 be coded as a positive instance of 
category two. Again, these behaviors , i f individually exhibited in 
time, will also constitute positive . instances. 

NEGATIVE EXEMPLARS : . ^ 

The case for category two 

This category is somewhet unique, in that a coder must realize that 
the teacher either does or does. not display students' Ideas. For 
example, the teacher collects a student's work and simply discards 
the work 'in the waste can. Obviously, this is not a display of the 
student's ideas. 



Added to the original system for clarification of this category, 
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CATEGORY .NUHBER THR3E: 



SHOWS INTEREST IN STUDENT BEK 




DEFINITION: 



The teacher creates an atmosphere 
behavior. 



POSITIVE EXEMPLARS OF CATEGORY THRE 




displays interest in student 



The teacher: 

— establishes and maintains eye contact (with the student); 



NOTE: 




In this categop^, the only positive Instance of this category 
requires that/you the coder be able to observe the. teacher * s establish- 
ment of eye/contact with the student(s). For example, ff a teacher 
establi sheafs eye contact with the student as opposed to mere 
continu^ton, maintains it for a moment (1.5"3.p seconds) , then swl tches 
his fQ<ius to the group and maintains It for the required time; then 
you Would code both of these positive instanc^.s as two separate 
moves within a given time interval. 



EXEMPLARS FOR CATEGORY THREE: 



Again, in this category, as with category two, the teacher el ther 
does or does not establish and maintain eye contact with. the 
student(s). For instance, i f the i nstructor * s eye contact is.not 
sustained but rather frequently and quickly broken, then it will be 
considered a negative example. r 



Added to the original system for clarification of this category. 



EKLC 
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CATEGORY NUMBER FOUR: 
MOVES TO FACILITATE STUOENT^TO-TEACHER INTERACTION 
DEFINITION: ' / ' ; 

t ■ . I , 

/ . I ' 

Those bodily/movements of the teacher that signal approaching as 
opposed to /Withdrawing behavior regarding students. .) 

■ ■ r ; 

Bodily movements will be d 1 st Ingu i shed from simpler, ^kma'tler 
gesture^^of the hand, arms and neck.^^Embodled fn thei' critical 
attribute of bodily movements are the requirements that the 
teacher must make a major bod 1 ly shift fn position, ^uch as 
leaning, forward; or must take at least one full stepjnot just a 
slight shift In position. 

F TIVE EXEMPLARS OF CATEGORY FOUR : 
The teacher : 

— physically moves into the position of a group member (steps 
tov/ard or away from the grouo--for example, steps away from the 
group (class) in a gesture intended to *'pull a response*' from 
the group) 



MOTE: 



The and/or rule also applies in this specific category as suggested 
in the example stated above. Additionally, teacher moves in this 
category, v/i 1 I be. observed in a group orientation as opposed to the 
teacher's move oriented toward the single student. This individual 
context will be coded within the limits of category seven. 



NEGATIVE EXEMPLARS OF CATEGORY FOUR: 



The teacher; 



1) gestures (arm or hand wave) to the students signaling they move 
closer to him. 

2) physically moves toward a single student.and/or kneels down by 
his desk or leans over his shoulder. 



Added to the original system for clarification of this categ-^ry. 
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CATEGORY NUMBER FIVE: 
GIVES DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS 

DEFINITION : ^ ; 

The teacher intends to channel, elicit or direct student behavior. 

POSITIVE EXEMPLARS OF CATEGORY FIVE : 
^ The teacher: 

\) Ir.dicates 3 reference poir : or direction by po' - ing with the 
hand. 

' 2) f recuses unon a specified area or object. 

■ 3) ploys a . -edetermin. J signal, such as raising hands for 
. :udehts rc stand up 3S a band leader might do).'^ 

k - tends krm3 forward and beckons with his hands. 

5^ V nts xh \ ?tjdent for ansv/ers. 

• • \ 

MOTE : 

The • ".ication of the and/or rule for category five. can be described 
in ■ 'ol lowing way: should the instructor point to the clock on 
w.:n be; nd the Students, and/or focuses upon the clock at^the 
ir , time, r-en this combination of movements, would be coded into 
.--ic fiv i. ■■ ■ . 

second example of this rule illustrates the teacher focusing on a 
noisy student and^ holding his index finger to his lips, sugg^esting 
quiet, oir, the teacher could request the entire class to quiet down 
with the same "shh" gesture. In this case both moves would be 
illustrative of category five whether displayed simultaneously or 
separately. 



' ' Added to original system for clarification. 

ERIC 



CA TEGORY FIVE CONTINUED 

NEGATIVE EXEMPLA [^ S OF CATEGORV FIVH : 

The teacher: 

1) uses a pointer or finger to ino or illustrate material 

2) enumerates points by showing : number of fingers (1, 2, 

3) walks toward the. person or obj.r;c: 
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CATEGORY NUMBER SIX: 



SHOVS AUTHORtTY " C -ARD STUDENTS 



/>EFIMITION: 



Those behaviors Intended to, or di.ect£d toward exercising th^ 
teacher's prerogative or influence. 

POSITIVE EXEMPLA RS OF CATEGORY 3 IX: . 
Thr- teac"-^r: 

2) ^za-rE-z (within '^-e context of th»5 c^t-cory, the eye ccntac' 
invo^ 'od ' c -r'-ally ta j? lo?iger •^ation thsr. hat wni'c 
was :scuss.^- atsgory three) 

■• /.,33 rai^L-s eyebrows .^nd/or frowns) .^^ 

taps foot (af.d/c shakes hRa:: negatively)-. ^^'^ 

5) rolls beck It tha desk. 

6) walk*} or l-^oK'n a-^av from tne dovsant (when Interaction fs 
uGL'iI ly expected. 

7) snaps fir.ger^ ^bruskW) -"^^^^ 



NO! E : 



The and/or rule becomes espec? 5 l)y important fcr category six. For 
example, the third exemplar listed ^ "raises eyr.brows" is also coded 
In category one. However, v/hat. distinguishes the two behaviors is 
the context of occurrence^ Notice that categon six Is r'?rcorned 
with teacher authority as onpo:£»d to ^'teacher praise" as 't. Caregory 
one. For this reason, a combination such as. the teacher raises 
h^s eyebrows and/o r frowns could not be coded into category one, but 
is i 1 lustrative cf"ca.tegory six. 



^ Added to original system to dJ3t/n^/jish between "types" of eye contac 
Added for clarification between rc.t3gorics. 



Added fo- cl ar / 1 : ca t ion. 



"■''''"^''^cded for .clarif icc^tion of existing category example^, 
'^^^^^'^/lidcjed to denote "kind" of behavior. 
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CATEGORY SIX CONTINUED 



NEGATIVE EXEMPLARS OF CATEGORY SIX ; 
The teacher: 

\) -31505 ^is evobrows and smiles, 
2' vM^Iks toward the students, 
3) points to a student for a re^ipons 
-i) dis^ \a';- a student project- 
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CATEGORY NU MBER SEVEN: 
FOCUSES STUDENT *S ATTENTION Oli IHPORTAWT ^01 NTS 



DEFINITIOr; 



Thtose gestures or bodily mc oment; of ihe teacher intended to^ 
reinrorce, stress, or direc: the students' thoughts or attention 
to inportant objects, persons or Ideas. 

POSITIVE EXEMPLAr: OF CATEGORY SEVEN ; 
The leacher: 

1) uses a pc:nter or finger. 

2) walks toward the person or object. 

3) taps on something "(tc draw attention to the object being, tapped).* 
k) thrusts nead forward. 

5) thrusts arm forward. 

6) employs a nonverbal movcnent with a verba ^ statement to give it 
emphasis (reinforces numerical aspects by showing that number of 
fingers) . --^ » ' ■ . 



NOTE: 



As in previous categories, positive instances of category Severn may 
be comprised of single teacher gestures and movements, or of 
combinations of these nonverbal behaviors listed. For example, the 
teacher may simply point to an object such as a map or a model. On 

. the other hand, the teacher may take a step toward an object or person 
and thrust his arm forward and toward the object (2, 5). Either of 

- these instances would be' cons i dered and coded as examples of category 
seven. - 



*Added to original category system for clarification of jDositive exemplar. 

^'^Removed from its original posi t ion in -^category five, altered in terms 

of added examples and inserted in category seven because the nature of 
• the act 'tends to reinforce or stress rather than give directions. 
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CA TEGORY SEVEN CONTINUED 

NEGATIVE EXEMPLARS OF CATEGORY SE\(EN ; ^ 
The teacher: \ 

0 extends arms forv/arc and beckons with his hands. 

2) gives directions to students, \ 

3) turns away, ignorlnc a student or object. 
k) paces back and forth. 

5) establishes and maintains eye._contact . 
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CATEGORY NUMBER EIGHT: 



DEMONSTRATES AND/OR ILLUSTRATES 



DEFINITION : 

Teacher nonverbal movements serving to clarify, exemplify or explain. 



POSITIVE EXEMPLARS FOR CATEGORY EIGHT : 
The teacher: 

1) performs a physical skill. 

2) manipulates materials and media (not for display purposes as 
•'student's work" but rather for "how to" purposes).'^ 

3) illustrates a verbal statement with a nonverbal action 
(reinforces a discussion of "probability" by flipping a coin 
ten times for heads or tails),-'^ 



NOTE : 

The and/or rule 'has special Impl ications for category eight as it 
applies not only to positive examples, but also to the category 
heading Itself. It is important to realize that the terms 
"demonstrate and i llustrate" imply defining or clarifying behavior 
and not attention getting behavior as in category seven. That Is,, 
often times the teacher may employ nonverbal behaviors such as 
manipulating appropriate science .apparatus while discussing or 
verbalizing a scientific principle in an effort to explain the' ^ . 
instruments use. In this instance the movements would be classified 
in category eight. . v . 

NEGATIVE EXEMPlI^S OF CATEGORY EIGHT : 

^ The teacher: 

1) holds up a student's paper. 

2) points to d map on the wall. 

'3) states the correct_ steps in operating a film projector. 



*Added for clarification of existing system. 

.JL 

Added for clarification of existing system. 
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C/ATEGCRY NUMBER NINE: 
PERSONAL MOTIONS* 

DEFINITION : 

Personal motions of the teacher will be defined as those moves that 
are idiosyncratic. These moves are not purposive. That is, they 
are seldom exhibited with the intention to compliment the teacher 
content but rather the motions are habits, nervous twitches, and 
extraneous movements. 

POSITIVE EXEMPLARS OF CATEGORY NINE : 

The teacher: 

1) scratches cheek. 

2) rubs back of neck. 

3) plays, with clothing (preening behavior). 

k) puts hands in pockets (jingles change, keys). 

5) paces . 

(>) plays wi th glasses. 

7) folds hands or arms. 

8) leans against rostrum or wall. 

NEGATIVE EXEMPLARS OF CATEGORY NINE : 

Any planned-conscious signals, or gestures designed or utilized 
to direct, demonstrate, display or otherwise obtain a response ^ 
from students will ccnctitute a. negative instance of category nine. 



*This category was adapted from Grant and Hennings, The Teacher Moves 
'An Analysis of Nonverbal Activity . 

**lncluded for clarification of existing category. 
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, SUMMARY 
i / 

■ 1 

The purpose of this training is to build confidence and reliability 
for the coders as they apply the Love-Roderick category system to practice 
tapes and then to subsequent real life video presentations of teacher 
classroom behavior. 

Five sub-goals are i ncorporated wi th In this purpose statement — 
they are: 

1) To provide you with a working defi nl tfbn of nonverbal communication. 

2) To familiarize you with the use of the Love-Roderick category 
system. 

3) To answer any. questions you may have regarding the use of this 
.category system. 

k) To provide you with the opportunity to apply the category system 
to practice tapes. 

5) To provide you the opportunity to apply the category system to 
actual teaching presentations. 



GF.MERAL OBJECTIVE 



After working through the training guide, video tape presentation and 
practice situations, the coder will be able to d i st I ngu i sh , i dent i fy and 
categorize specific teacher nonverbal behavior Into one of the nine nonverbal 
categories studies. 



SPECIFIC CODER OBJECTIVES 



Given three video tape sequences, for each practice session (each 
ten seconds In length), the coder will be able to classify those nonverbal 
behaviors i 1 lustrative of categories: 

1) Accepts or praises student behavior 

2) Displays students ■ i deas 

3) Shows interest In -student behavior ^ 
^0 Move? to facilitate student- to- teacher . i hteract Ion 

5) Gives directions to students 

6) Shows author i ty , toward students • v 

7) Focuses students' attention on important points 
G) Demonstrates and/or illustrates . ^. 
9) Personal motions 
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GROUND RULES FOR TALLVIMr, THE LOVE-RODERICK 
CATEGORIES OF TEACHER NOilVERBAL BEHAVIOR 



No value judgment Is assigned to any nonverbal behavior. Coders are 
not to argue with or evaluate these motions, only identify and code, 
then. 

Category seven Is distinguished from category eight by looking at ^ 
the nonverbal behavior in terns of the 'whole': if the nonverbal 
behavior serves to focus the students' attention on one- part of the 
whole, it is category seven, as opposed to showing the student an 
entire concept which is category eight. For example, if a teacher 
shoots a foul shot for a group of students, this is tallied as 
category eight, \7hile if a teacher shows how to hold the ball for a 
fouTshot, this is focusing on only part of the total act and is 
tallied in category seven. 

A ten second time interval will be used for tabulation, e.g., at the 
end of or during each ten second interval you are to code the behaviors 
observed at that time. At the end of each interval the machine may be 
stopped and if necessary the preceding interval of time replayed. 
(This applies to both practice tapes and real life tapes.) 

A behavior is recorded by a ( ) on the tally sheet. A separate tall 
should be recorded for each behavior- observed . For example, if the 
teacher ^accepts or praises student behavior' by smi 1 i ng-- ' focuses 
student attention on •• important points' by using a pointer and ^shows 
authority toward students' by. frowning, then three separate tallies 
would be recorded — one for each category. 

If the teacher simultaneously 'accepts or praises student behavior' 
by nodding head aff i rmatively while 'showing interest in student 
behavior' by maintaining eye contact, then" a tally for each category 
would be recorded. 

If a teacher uses simultaneously several moves "all belonging to the 
sane category then only one tally is recorded for that observation. 

Any teacher behavior exhibited during a ten second sequence is to be 
noted once, e.g., if the teacher maintains eye contact throughput the 
ten seconds it is recorded once. ' If. the teacher has contact, then 
breaks.it and, returns to' if all during the same time sequence, then 
two tallies are made for eye contact during that time interval. 

A list of positive examples i s provi ded ' for each behavior category. 
Remember, that these are not the only possible answers/instances of 
each category. They are not inclusive. 



\ 
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GROUND RULES CONTINUED 



Def ini tion 



The definition of nonverbal communication/foehavior most applicable to 
this task is: "any novenent or positiorrof the face and/or the body."- 
(e.g., eye contact, facial expressions^ posture, general body novement, 
gestures, etc,) 



/ 



/ 



The actual definition stated comes from: Pa'jl Ekman and \/allace F'-ie5:2n 
"The Repertoire of Nonverbal Gehavior: Categories, Origins, Usnje c?nd 
Coding," Semtotica , 1 (1D69), 
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CATEGORIES: DEFINITIONS, 
SXAMPLES AND RULES 



\ 

V 

v 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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CATEGORY ^JUrtOEF^ Ot^.E: 



ACCEPTS OR PRAISES STUDENT 3cHAVI0R 



DEFINITIOM : 

Teacher behavior directed toward the 5tudent(s), that tends to 
enhance, reinforce, please or suggest positive feeciback regarding 
student behavior. 



POSITIVE EXAWLES OF CATEGORY ONE : 
The teacher: 

1 ) smi les (at student) . 

2) affirmatively shakes head and/or smiles. 

3) pats student on the back (or other physical nonverbal gestures 
of acceptance such as placing hand on shoulder or head of 
student, or putting arm around student).-^ 

h) winks (observed as intentional or purposive, not habitual or 
nervous twitch which will fnll within the parameter of the 
personal moves category) . 

5) places forefinger and thumb together (A-OK sign). 

6) claps. 

7) raises eyebrov/s and/or smiles (and other affirmative signals).- 



'^.cmember " tha t the and/or rule applies here. That is to say, that 
any nonverbal behaviors specific to this category wi 1 T be consic»^red 
as positive examples v/hether they be exhibited independently cr in 
combination. 

For example, the seventh attribute listed in category one states: 
that the teacher "raises eyebrows and/or smiles." These two bchH^/iors 
could occur and be listed separately if they occur independent of 
each other in time. Indeed, should the teacher smile, shake his head 
affirmatively, and clap (2, 1, 6) at the same time, you would c-v\e\. 
this as a single posi tive instance of category one. 



"Added to the original category system for clarification of r^h : cat3jcry 
*'<Ad^ir.'j to the original system Ko 



MOTE : 



Vf:'-y?;'\cded to the original system 




CATEGOR*^' ONE CC TIMUITG 



NEIIATIVE 






Son; 


3 teachc:- behaviors thnt do no: ccnform to 


category one 


The 


teacher : 




1) 


neoG timely snakes his liead. 




2) 


frowns (at student). 




3) 


presents '^thumbs down sign" or "your out" 


signal . 


•:•) 


turns away from the student when positive 


feedback is 



R EMEM5ER : 

An inappropriate or contradictory combination of behaviors such as, 

the teacher smiles and shakes his head negat i vely wi 11 not be 

considered a positive instance of this category. However. ^ 

determination of any contradiction may have to be based o:: th:: verba 

context in which it occurs. This rule will apply to each .V' - the nln 
ca tegories coded . . ^ 
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D»rPLAY S STUDlNTS IDEAS 

DEFINITION ; 

Any visual teacher behavior involving i:tie display of students 
spoken, written or pictorial ideas. 



POSITIVE EXAMPLES OF CATEGORY TV/0 : 
The t-.eacher : 

0 writes student's comments on the board. 

2) puts student's work on bulletin board. 

3) holds up a student pap^ir or project and displays It to the 
class members (and/or pascas it around the class).- 

ij) provides for nonverbal student demonstration. 



NOTE : 

•The and/or rule will also apply here. Should the teacher hold a 
student paper for display, then attaches it to the bulletin bonrd, 
this combination of (3, 2) will be coded as a positive instnnce of 
category two. Again, these behaviprs, if individually exhibited in 
time, will also constitute positive instances. 



NEGATIVE EXAMPLES : 

The case for category two 

This category is somev;hat unique, in that a coder must reali:re that 
the teacher cither does or does not display students' idean. For 
example, the teaqhcr collects a student ' s work and simply, discards 
the work in the waste can. Obviously, this is not a display of tie 
student's ideas. 



Added to the original system for clarification of this catdyory 
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CATEGORY NUMBER THRCE: 



SHOWS itrEREST iN STUDEMT BEHAVIOR 



DEFINITION : 

The teacher creates an atmosphere thct displays interest in student, 
behavior. 

POSITIVE EXAMPLES OF CATEGORY THREE : 
The teacher: 

--establ ishes and maintains eye contact (with the student). 



NOTE: 

In this category, the only posit ive i nstance of this category 
requires that you the coder be able to observe the teacher's establisi 
ment of eye contact with the student (s). For example, if a teacher 
establishes eye contact with a student, maintains It for a moment 
(1-5-5.0 seconds), then switches his focus to the group and maintains 
it fur the required time; then you would code both of these positive 
instances as two separate moves within a given time interval. 



NEGATIVE EXAMPLES FOR CATEGORY THREE :^ 

Again in this category, as with category two, the teacher ej_the£ 
dees or does not establish and maintain eye contact with the 
student(s). For instance, if the instructor's eye contact is not • 
sustained but rather frequently and quickly broken, then it will be 
considered a negative example. 
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CATEGORY MUHEER FOUR: 



HOVES TO FACILITATE STUDENT-TO-TEACHER INTERACTION 



DEFINITION : 

Those bodily movements of the teacher that signal approaching as 
opposed to withdrawing behavior regarding students. 

Bodily movements will be distinguished from simpler, smaller 
gestures of the hand, arms and neck. Embodied in the critical 
attribute of bodily movements are the requirements that the teacher 
jpust make a major bodily shift ir; position, such as leaning forward; 
or must take at least one full step, not just a slight shift in 
position. 



POSITIVE EXAMPLES OF CATEGORY FOUR : 
The teacher: 

--physically moves into the position of a group member (steps 
toward or away from the group--for example, steps away from the 
group (class) in a gesture Intended to **pull a response'' from 
the group) 



NOTE ; 

The and/or rule also applies in this specific category as suggested 
in the example stated above. Additionally, teacher moves in this 
category will be observed in a group orientation as opposed to the 
teacher's move oriented toward the single student. This individual 
context will be coded within the limits of category seven. 



NEGATIVE EXAMPLES OF CATEGORY FOUR ; 
The teacher; 

1) gestures (arm or hand v/avc) to the students signaling they move 
closer to hlm^ 

2) , physically moves toward a single student and/or kneels down by 

his. desk or leans over his shoulder. 



Added to the original system for clarification of this category 
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CATEGORY NUMBER FIVE: 



GIVES DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS 

DEFINITION : 

The teacher Intends »:o channel , el icit or direct student behavior. 

POSITIVE EXAMPLES OF CATEGORY FiVE : 
The teacher: 

1) indicates a reference point or direct f^n by f, inting wiuh the hand. 

2) f'^cuses upon a specified area or object. 

3) employs a predetermined signal, such as raising hands for students 
to stand up (as a band leader friight do).* 

h) extends arms forward and beckons with his hands. 

5) points to a student for ansvvers. 

NOTt_: 

The application of the and/or rule for category five can be described 
in the following way: should the instructor point to the clock on the 
wall behind the students, and/or focuses upon the clock at the same 
time, then this combination of. movements would be coded into category 
five. 

A second example of this rule illustrates the teacher focusing on a 
noisy student and holding his index finger to his lips, suggesting 
quiet, £r, the teacher cou Id- request the entire class to quiet down 
with the same '^shh*' gesture. in this case, both moves would be 
illustrative of category five whether displayed simultaneously dr 
separately. 

NEGATIVE EXAMPLES OF CATEGORY FIVE : 
The teacher: 

1) uses a pointer or finger to outline or illustrate materials. 

2) enumerates points by showing that number of fingers (1, 2, 3). 

3) walks toward the person or object. 

— — 63 

'Added to original system for clarification 



CATEGORY NUHSER SIX: 



SHCWS AUTHORITY lOVi-RO STUDENTS 

DEFINITION ; 

Those behaviors intended to, or directed toward, exercising the 
teacher's prerogative or influence. 



POSITIVE EXAMP l, ' " . 'EGORV 
The teacher : 

r 

1) frowns. 

2) stares (within the context of this category, the eye contact 
involved will generally be of longer duration than that which 
v/os discussed in category three).- 

3) raises eyebrows (and/or frowns).-- 

h) taps foot (and/or shakes head negat i vcl^-"^ . 

5) rol 1 s ' he dc::. 

6) v/alks or looks away from the deviant {v'-\:n : nteract ion is 
usually expected^ 

7) 5;n- fine :s ^-i .;sk i y) . -'---^^ 



NOTE: 



The and/or rule becomes especially importr-int for category six. For 
example, the third exemp lar 1 i sted , "raises eyebrows" is also coded 
in category one. However, what distinguishes the two behaviors is 
the context of occurrence- Notice that category six is concerned with 
teacher authority as opposed to "teacher praise" as in category one. 
For this reason, a combi nat'ion such as, the teacher raises his eyebrows 
and/or frowns could not be coded into category one, but is illustrative 
of category six. 



./ 



'^Added to original system to distinguish between "types" of eye contact 
''Added for clarification betv;een categories 

Added for clarification 

*''"*Added for clarification of existing category example 

*****Added to denote "kind" of behavior ^4 



CATEGORY SIX CONTINUED 

NEGATIVE EXAMPLES f^OR CATEGORY SIX : 

The teacher: 

1) r2i5:3S his eyebrows and sniles. 

2) walks toward the students. 

3) points to a student for a response 
k) displays a studen\:*s project- 
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CATEGORY NUMBER SZ^EH: 
FOCUSES STUDENT'S ATTENTION CK IMPORTANT POIMTS 



DEFINITIOH : 

Those gestures or bodily povements of the teacher Intendeid to 
reinforce, stress, or ciract the students' thoughts or attention 
to important objects, persons or ideas, 

PO>;iTIVE EXAMPLES OF CATEGORY SEVEN : 
The teacher: 

1) uses a pointer or finger. 

2) walks toward tho person or object, 

3) taps on something (to drav; attention to the object being tapoed).- 

4) thrusts head forward. 
j) thrusts arm forward, 

6) employs a nonverbal movement v^ith a verbal statement to give it 
emphasis (reinforces numerical aspects by showing that number of 
fingers), 



KVTE: 

As in previous catejjcrics, positive Insccnccs of category seven may 
be comprised of single teacher gestures and movements, or of 
combinations of these nonverbal behaviors listed. For example, the 
teacher may simply point to object such as a map or a model. On 
. the other hand, the teacher m.-y t^-ke a step toward an object or person 
and thrust his arm forward and towcrd the object (2, 5). Either 
these instances would be considered and coded as examples of category 
seven , 



"^Added to original category system for clarification of positive exemp'c:-' 

^''Removed from Its original position in category five, altered in termr- 
of added examples and inserted in category seven because the nature of 
the act tends to reinforce or stress rather than give directions 
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CATEGORY SEVEN COMTINUED 



NEGATIVE EXAMPLES OF CATEGCRY ^Z'J^< : 
the teacher: 

1) extends arns forward and beckons v/Uh his hands. 

2) gives directions tc students. 

3) turns away, ignoring a student or object. 
k) paces hick and forth. 

5) establishes and r^aintains eye contact. 
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CATEGORY liUMEER EIGHT: 



DEMG'ISTRATES AND/OR ILLUSTRATES 



DEFINITION : 

Teacher nonverbal movements serving tc clarify, exeriplify or explain. 



POSITIVE EXAMP - $ FOR CATE GORY E! GUT : 
The teacher: 

1) performs a physical skill • 

2) manipulates materials and med I a (not for display purposes as 
"students* work** but rather for "hov/ to^^ purposes).* 

3) illustrates a verbal statement with a nonverbal action 
(reinforces a discussion of "probability" by flipping a coin 
ten times for heads or tails).^" 



The and/or rule has special imp'icntlons for category eight as It 
applies not only to positive examples, but also to the category 
heading itself. It is important to realize that the terms ' 
''demonstrate and Illustrate" Imply defining or clarifying behe^vior 
and not attention getting behavior as in category seven. That is. 
often times the teacher may employ verbal behaviors such as 
manipulating appropriate science apparatus while discussing or 
verbalizing a scientific principle In an effort to explain tre 
instruments use. In this instance the movements would be classified 
in category eight . 



NEGATIVE EXAMPLES OF CATEGORY EIGHT : 
The teacher: 

1) holds up a student's paper. 

2) points to a map on the wall. 

3) states the correct steps In operating a ftlm projector. 



NOTE: 




for clarification of existing system 




CATEGOkY MUnSER NiNF: 
PERSONAL MOTIONS-^ 



DEFINITION; 



Personal motions of the teacher will b-- t^f in^id as those Imoves that 
arc idiosyncratic. These moves are not/purposive. That is, tney 
are seldom exhibited with the intentiofi to communicate (habits, 
nervous twitches, extraneous movemen/s) . 



POSITIVE EXAMPLES OF CATEGGPvY M I N E_: 

The teacher: 

1) scratches cheek. 

2) rubs back of neck. 

3) plays with clothj^ng (preening behavior).*'- 
h) puts hands iry^ockets (jingles change, keys) 

5) paces. / 

6) plays wi,th glasses. 

7) folds/hands or arms. 

3) leafs against rostrum or wal 1 . 



NEGATIVE EXAMPLES OF CATEflORY MINE : 

/r.w planned-conscious 'signals, or gesturerdesigned or utili.zed to 
/direct, demonstrate, display or otherwise obtain a response from 
students will constitute a ne gativ e instance of category n.ne. 



*This category was adapted rron Grant and Hennings, The Teacher Moves 
An Analysis of Nonverbal Activit y. 

''"Included for clarification of existing category 
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